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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
nek OF a ae 
MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


_—_—_— 


Hark | through yon western wilds what means that noise? 
Why yell fierce tawny tribes their savage joys? | 
Why droops Columbia o’er that trophied grave ? a em 
Ah! Death has conquer’d—'tis for Wayne the brave ! CO is 
Death | round thy brows fresh wreaths of laurel twine, 
A brighter conquest, Tyrant, ‘ne’ér was thine ! 

Long he defied thee, in thé arduous fight, 

He launched thy javelins and excelied thy might. 

At Stony Point he scorned thy threatening form, 

Like thundering Jove he poured the blazing storm, 

Nor clad in horrours, could thy ruthless train, 

Appal his breast on dark Miami’s Plain, 

When from their frantick with their rage 

They dared the intr d warriour’s host engage. 

Yet why thy boast ?---to thee "twas only given 

To send the hero to his native heaven. 

He lives, he shines an angel in the sky ! 

The Patriot Chief, the brave can never die ! 


ROM the history of a venérable Pilgrim 
. and founder of our nation, we turn tothat 
‘% an illustrious Patriot, an asserter and 


snardian of our independence. In bringing 
T-VOL, 2, 
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forward the’ Portrait of General ieee we 


cannot but regret that more ample materials 


for his biography are not to be found. The 
most cireumstantial.history of. his life thar 
we have seén; ahd from which the following 
sketch is principally copied, was published 
inthe Polar Star, a paper printed at Boston 
about the beginning of the year 1797. 
Antuony Wayne, eanjorgenoral in the 
army of the United States, was born in the 
county of Chester, state of Pennsylvania, 
in 1745. His grand-father was a captain at 
the battle of Boyne, under king. William, 
and was gréatly distinguished for his attach- 
ment. to the principles of liberty. ‘The fatl- 
er of our general, was.a respectable farmer 
in the above-mentioned» eounty,., which he 
served: for niany years in the house of assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, before the. revolation. 
In 1773, his son-succeeded:as. representative 


for the county. It was‘in‘this-year, eventful 


indeed, that he began his caréer as a patriot 
and friend of the rights. of man... He took 
an active part in-all the: measures of the as- 
sembly that year, which were opposed! to the 
unjust claims of Great-Britain ; and in cor 


junction with John Dickinson, Thomas Miff 


flin, Edward Biddle, »Charles: 'Fhompson, 
and a few other gentlemen, prepared the way 
for the decided and-useful part, which Penn 
sylvania, afterwards took in the American 
revolution. He quitted. the councils of his 
eauntry in 1775, for the: more arduous tas! 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 
af lead a few untutored troops to the 
field. -first.entrance into the army was 

and imhis na» 











in the commission of colonel ; 
tive county, ‘hig. name, im, ‘aildin weeks raised 
aregiment. At the close of this year, he 
accompanied geieral Thompson to Canada. 
Here he was:soon brought to action, and i 

the defeat of general Thompson, he behav 

with @ great degree of bravery, and was ex- 
tremely usefubin isaving.a great proportion 
of the: army, by the: judicious manner in 


i which he conducted their retreat, after the 


general was made prisoner. In this battle, 
our colonel received a slight wound in his 
lee. He served under general Gates, in 
the campaign of 1776, at Ticonderoga, 
The general esteemed him highly, not only 
on account of his courage, and other militas 
ry talents, but for his knowledge as an engis 
neer. Ithas repeatedly been remarked of 


Shim, that his eye was almost equal to a mea- 


sure, in judging of heights and distances ; 
this was a talent of great importance in an 
oficer. At the conclusionsof this campaign, 
ne was made a brigadier-general. 

In the campaign of 1777, hevbore a very 
ative part. He fought at. Brandywine, and 
retarded the progress of the British army 
fora long time, in crossing Chad’s-Ford. 
He likewise fought at Germantown, and at 
the Paoli, on the Lancaster road. In the 
last of these battles he had a separate coms 
mand, and although. ke was defeated his nne 
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220 THE POLYAN THOS: 

paralleled coolness and intrepidity, in. the 
midst of a most bloody scene, ‘finally raised 
his character above censure, and added a 
great degree of merit to the American arms, 

In that ever memorable battle and victory 
over the British forces, at Monmouth, our 
gallant general took an aétive part ;. and the 
same year, distinguished himself by. a bold 
attack on a block-house on the North-River, 
This attack was rendered unsuccessful, ac. 
_ cording to the account given of it by general 

Washington, in his letter to congress, only 
by the intemperate valour of his troops. 

He greatly distinguished himself by sur. 
prising and storming Stony-Point, in 1777. 
In order to. effet this business, he found it 
absolutely nécessary to march his. army sev- 
eral miles, in the middle of the night, through 
a deep and almost impassable morass. When 
he had commenced his attack upon the fort, 
he was knocked down by a ball which graz- 
edhishead. He lay for some time, to all ap. 
pearance dead ; but'soon after, rose. so far, 
as to be able to rest on one knee. He thought 
himself mortally wounded, and cried out to 
one of his aids,.‘ carry me forward, and 
let me die in the fort.”” When he had enter- 
_ edit, he gave orders to stop the effusion of 
blood by the sword, and to make the garti- 
son prisqners of war. This was a humane, 
generous aét, and the more so, because the 

arrison consisted of some of the troops, who 
fad put all to the bayonet they could com¢ 
across, at the battle of Paoli. | 
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In 1781, he bore an active part in the cam- 
paign Which reduced the army of lord Corn- 
wallis to the necessity of surrendering pris- 
oners of war. General Washington thought 
proper, after this event; to-send him to cone 
duct the war in Georgia; and it was in that 
state, that his prudence, courage; and milita~ 
ry skill, were amply tried. He contended 
with equal success, with British soldicrs, In- 
dian savages, and American trattors ; and it 
was not long before he established peace and 
liberty to that then distracted state. The 
legislature of Georgia, as.a reward for his 
eminent services, made him the present of 
very valuable farm, At the conclusion of 
the war, he retired to private pursuits. He 
was a member of the Pennsylvania conven~ 
tion, in 1787,-and one of those that: signéd 
that instrument, which declared the present 
constitution of the United States to be part 
of the supreme law of the land. 

He accepted the command of the Ameri- 
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f can army to be employed against the Indians, 


in. 1792, who had earried on, for several 
years, a successful: and desolating war upon 
our frontiers. In this situation, his military 
genius breke forth with accumulated lustre. 
He created and disciplined an army, and by 
uniting in his system of tacticks, Indian strat- 


}agems with civilized bravery, he led on his 


troops to viétory, over numerous and confed- 
erated ttibes, and thereby, ina single day, 
gave peace tovour country. 

+ 2. 
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He died on the 15th of Dec, sls <i at 


Presque-Isle, of an acute disease, in ae ser: 
vice of his country. 


FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


CONTEM PLA TOR...No. 4. 


The Sabbath—continued from page 1 


THe author proceeds to the mene of 
objects which ° present themselves on the 
sabbath. eve, | 
when low the sun 

Slants through the upland copse 
He observes that daccomted virtuous 


conduét is to be found cep in the lower 
walks of life. 





Loek not for virtuous deeds 
‘Tn history’: sarena, where the prize. 

Of fame or power prompts 1G heroick acts. 
Peruse the liyes themselves of men obscure :— — 
There charity, that robs itself to give, 

_ ‘There fortitude i in sickness nurs’d by want, 
There conrage that expects no tongue to praise, 
There. virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 
With. no alloy of ' selfish motive mix’d. 


oF Fe * 


He recommends the rich to devote a por- 
tion of the sabbath-day to the duty of | visit- 
ing and consoling the'sick. ‘The invocation 
to health and musick, is a fine passage— 
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» at O Health! thou sun of life, without whose beam 
Sets The fairest scenes of nature seem involv’d 
“4 gn darkness, shine upon my dreary path ~ 
Once more; or, with thy faintest dawn, give 
hope 
That I may yet enjoy the vital ray ! 
Though transient be the hope, *rwill be most 
sweet, 
Like midnight musick, stealing on the ear, 
Then gliding past, and dying slow away. 
Musick! thou soothing power, thy charm is 
prov’d, 
Most vividly when clouds o%ercast the soul,— 
So light displays its loveliest effect 
In low’ring skies, when thro’ the murky rack 
A slanting sunbeam shoots, and instant limns 
ous Th’ ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes, 
wer Eliciting a splendour from the gloom : " 
O Musick ! still youchsafe to tranquillize 
This breast perturb’d ; thy yoice, tho’? mourn- 
: ful, Soothes ; 
And mournful ay are thy most beauteous lays, 
a Like fall’ of blossoms from the orchard boughs— 
The autuma of the spring. 


The Poem concludes — the following 








n of 


the 


a beautiful lines—~ 
, —— He who {aid to Lazarus, Gome forth, 
Will, when the Sabbath of the tomb is pait, 
om Call forth the dead, and re-unite the dust 
att _ (Transform’d and purified) to angel souls. 


On Extatick hope ! belief! conviction firm { 
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How grateful ’tis to recolleé& the time 
When hope arose to faith! Faimtly at first 
The heavenly voice is heard : then by degrees 
Its musick sounds perpetual in the heart. 
‘Thus he, who all the gloomy winter long - 
Has dwelt in city-crowds, wandermg a field : 7 
Betimes on Sabbath morn, ere yet the spring | 
Unfolds the daisy’s bud, delighted hears 
The first lark’s note, faint yet, and short the 
song, aa 
Check’d by the chill ungenial northern biveut | 
But, as the sun ascends, another springs, : 
And still another soars on loftier wing, 
Till all o’erhead, the joyous choir unseen, 
Pois’d-welkin-high, harmonious fills the air, 
As if it were a link’tween earth and heaven. 
Four short poems are added to the vol. 
ume, entitled Sabbath Walks, bearing the 
names of the Four Seasons. As we have 
room for but one more extraé&, we take the 


concluding paragraph of the Winter Sabbath 
Walk ; 


But let me now explore the deep- sien dell. 
No foot-print, save the covey’s or the flock’s, 3 
_Isseen along the rill, where marshy springs ‘ 
Still rear the glassy blade of vivid green. " 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous b 
haunts, - t] 
Nor linger there too long; the wintry day u 
Soon closes; and fuiloft a heavier fall, sl 
Heap’d by the blast, fills up the shelter’d glen, b 
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While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill, 

Mines for itself a snow-cov’d way! O, then, 

Your helpless charge drive from the tempting 
spot, 

And keep them on the bleak hill’s stormy side 

Where night-winds sweep the gathering drifts 

away: 

—So the great Shepherd leads the heavenly 

flock 
_ From faithless pleasures, full into the storms 

Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 

Until at length the vernal sun looks forth, 

Bedimm’d with showers: then to the pastures 
green | ai Sige ge i 

He brings them, where the quiet waters glide, 

The stream of life, the Shiloah of the soul. 





For rae Potrawruos. 
AMORVIN: a TALE. 


Zapor was the favorite of the Sultan, and 
the idol of the people ; crowds of sycophants 
had vied with each other in their flatteries, 
and not oné man of truth had said to Zador 
“ Power is precarious, and death certain ; a- 
wake then from the intoxication of the frst ; 
be truly wise, and prepare for the Jast.”* ‘The 
thunder-bolt fell, at Jast, on the head of the 
unfortunate. The Sultan, misled by the 
suggestions of envy, commands an officer to 
bring him the head of Zador; but Zador 
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escaped, leaving all his treasure behind, ex. 
cept the richest, his only son. In the.valley 
of Arratt.he found repose ;° there, far from 
‘he splendour of ambition, the poison of flat. 
tery, and the hurry of business, his mind re. 
ceived, with transport, the irradiations of 
truth, and his heart returned to its original 
rectitude. . There, while he surveyed the 
rustick labourers, leading their flocks to pas. 
ture, or gathering the fruits of autumn, he 
taught his sonto bow with gratitude to the 
power, whose mercies are infinite as his 
works are glorious. “ Behold, my son,” 
would he say, ** behold this peaceful valley ; 
the earth, rich and fruitful, courts the hand 
of industry, Behold the peasants, strong 
with toil, and cheerful in innocence ; they 
rise, in the morning, light and gay, to their 
labour, and at night, lie down to sweet re. 
pose, unknown to the palaces of kings. 
There, care strews the silken couch with 
thorns ; sensuality poisons the sparkling cup; 
mad ambition tortures the soul; and the 


minion of luxury, goaded by conscience, and | 


harassed by fear, seeks repose on silk and 
down in vain, while pleasure eludes his grasp. 
My son, be wise by thy father’s experience; 
and let these mountains be the boundaries of 
the world to thee: let no pleasure seduce 
thee to stray beyond their limits. In this 
valley are peace, innocence and plenty ; be- 
lieve thy father ; the earth contains nothing 
more nearly allied to happiness.”? The ane 
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gel of death closed the eyes of Zador ; and 
while Amorvin wept over the grave of his 
father, he vowed to remember his precepts. 
Amorvin had now lost his: companion, his 
@ instructor! His tasks, which before were 
| sleasant, became laboriows.’ “In the stillness 
of thenight, he listened, im vain, for the voice 
of his father, and the rising) sun found him 
bathing his pillow with tears, 

The purple mists of evening floated on 
the sides of the mountains thatencircled the 
valley, when Amorvin sought! the, recesses 
of a grove, there at. once to hide and to in- 
dulge his grief. Insensible to. all around 
him, and unmindful of his way,he pressed 
forward, witha quiek and eager step ; dark- 
ness, utiheeded, enveloped his path, and he 
dackened not his pace till the roar of a tor- 
rent made him start from his reverie; and he 
beheld'the white foam of the dashing water 
close at-hisfeep. He looked downward, and 
perceived; by the faint light of the. stars, that 
he stood ona shelving rock, half way up 
the precipice, down which the thundering 
cataract made its'way to the plain... Struck 
with the danger of the path he had trodden, 
and of his present situation, Atmorvin stood 
fo a moment; motionless with terrour. ‘To 
return, while the darkness of night continu- 
ed, was impossible, and where he stood, the 
spray of the torrent formed a constant show- 
er. With infinite labour and danger, he 
made his way to a small cavern, a little 
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higher up the precipice, and there stretched 
on the coldand humid rock, he soon forgor 
his personal inconveniences, m the stiperiour 
sufferings of hismind. Nature was at length 
wearied, and he sunk to sleep, nor awoke, 
till the sun-beams began to illumine the val. 
ley beneath. Amorvin cast his eyes down. 
ward and beheld the rivulets sparkling in the 
morning beam, the meads glittering with 
dew, and bright in new spriing verdure: he 
heard the bleating of the flocks, and. the 
warbling of the birds, yet his heart was in. 
sensible to their charms. . With the impa. 
tience of misery, he wishéd to fly from the 
spot, once so dear to his heart, but the coun. 
sels of his father recurred to his memory and 
his thoughts with confusions “ Alas,’’ ex- 
claimed he, “ why am i doomed to remain 
m a state of endless regret, which no variety 
occurs to dissipate ; and where I camseek 
no refuge from sorrow, in interesting em- 
ployments. I feel within me,. powers of 
thought and. action, that want but opportu- 
nity to ripen into honour and fame. . Why 
then should I stay here? to live, and die in 
obscurity ?: My father ! I revere thy precepts, 
but,valas.!} peace isno longer to be found 
in the valley of Arratt, and I may leave *, 
without.a breach of duty.” So saying, he 
arose, and with the hurried pace of despera- 
tion, pursued his way to the top of the moun- 
tain, intending to descend into the plain, and 
from thence to seek the city of Bagdat, 
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where he hoped to find the happiness he had 
Jost. ‘The sun was sinking in the west, when 
‘spent with fatigue he threw himself on the 
ground, under a tree. Suddenly a dark 
cloud overspread the heavens, and a peal of 
thunder shook the earth. The cloud open- 
ed, and a form of radiant beauty descending, 
caught Amorvin by the hand, and with the 
rapidity of lightning, conveyed him through 
the air. Sense forsook him, and on recover- 
ing, he found himself in the midst of a pop- 
ulous city, which glittered with all the mag- 
nificence of the east ; he gazed around with 
insatiable curiosity, and eager delight. He 
traversed the spacious streets, and admired 
the graceful architecture, costly ornaments, 
and towering height of the buildings, and 
night closed around him, before he reccl- 
lected that he had not where to lay his head. 
After some time spent in search, he found a 
shed filled with straw, and composed him- 
self tosleep. His repose, however, was short 
for he was awakened by two men, who said 
they belonged to the grand visier, and thax 
he must follow them to prison. Resistance 
was vain, and Amorvin, trembling, follow- 

ed his conductors to a place, where’ several 
other persons were confined: these persons 
were such as Amorvin had never before seen. 
He looked with astonishment at features, 
deeply marked by vice and misery; and 
heard with horrour, execrations, which in the 





valley of Arratt were unknown. The night 
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was past i in an agony of suspenses and the 
morning brought an order. fromthe visiet, 
commanding the prisoners to be brought 
forth ; and they were accordingly: conducted 
in chains to the hall of audience. -Amiorvin, 
though disturbed and astonished, felt the dig. 
nity of conscious innocence, and when if. 
officer presented him to the visier,; as a sus. 














picious vagrant, his serene and modest air, 


and the open firmness of his countenance, 
spoke at once in his favour.. The vister sur- 
veyed him with attention and an air of sever. 
ity. .“ Young man,” said he “ you: are to 
give an account of yourself, of your business 
in this city, and why you omitted ‘to attend 
the office,.where all strangers are required to 
enter their names, on pain of being « treated 
as.spies. If yoa answer truly, and: are 
found innocent, you are free, but falschood 
we punish with deat.” “Commander of the 
faithful,’ said A cleewiv “what youreqnire of 
meis easy ; lam Amorvin, the son of Zador, 
once the servant of the sultan. My residence 
isin the..valley of Arratt, and yesterday I 
left the valley, because, since the death of my 
father, I have been unhappy, and I wished 
to seek in variety, obliv: on, if net peace. I 
amignorant of the wo.rld, and knew hot 
what was required of str angers, and 1 slept 
in a shed, because } couki not procure other 
shelter, without money.”? The visier, whose 
air at first was haughty ana severe,extended 
his hand to the youth, and drew him nearer, 
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| gazing enunemaly in his Sake “«“ Yés,” he 
cried, * thou art indeed the’ son of Zador, 
restored to his people in merey, for who but 
the son of Zador, shall emulate his virtues »’ 
The youth, who before had been» agitated 
with different emotions, was now overwhelm- 
ed with astonishment. The visier, having 
ordered: his chains to be struck off, conduct-- 
ed him to his closet, where he informed him 
that the sultan had never ceased to regret 
| the weak credulity, which had proved so fa- 
tal to Zador, whose counsels had supported 
him against his enemies, and taught him the 
true interests of his people ;» Zador, whose* 
name was a terrour to the wicked, anda-re- 
fuge to the good, A few days since, contin- 
ued the visicr, the sultan ordered an edidto. 
be published, importing that ifZador would 
return, he should be received with favour, 
and all his riches and honours restored ; but 
ifZador should be dead, the same grace was 
offered to-his son, and thou, O fortunate 
youth, art so true an image of thy father, 
that it is impessible to deubt thy truth | -A- 
morvin was presented to the sultan, and re- 
ceived with kindness. Riches and honours 
were heaped upon him ; his vestments were 
of silk, aderned with jewels.: a royal palace 
was his residence a thousand slaves watch- 
ed the motion of his eye, and the luxuries of 
the east were collected forhis table. But 
Amorvin was temperate, amd'too virtucus ta 
be subdued by sensuality. He wished to 
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diffuse the good he possessed ; but to odo ae 
he must have power, and power was given 
him. The grand visier was assassinated by 
a desperate ruffian, and Amorvin was conso- 
led for the loss of his friend, by the conf. 
dence of the sultan, and the possession of his 
favourite wish. Amorvin had applied him. 
self to all the learning of the east, and was 
now eager to diffuse knowledge, to ena 
wholesome laws, to punish all idleness, de. 
ceit, and luxury, and to reward industry and 
virtue. But alas! how was he opposed on 
all sides. When he told the people that 
some of their customs were ridiculous and 
improper, and would haye taught them bet- 
ter, the clamour of prejudice drowned the 
voice of reason, and forced him to give way ; 
when he proposed new laws, the sultan 
frowned and replied, “ J am the law ;’? when 
he would have rewarded merit, he found 
himself often deceived’ by pretenders, who 
snatched the boon from the truly deserving ; 
but when’ he would have punished idleness, 
deceit, and luxury, the courtiers were alarm- 
ed for their safety, and formed a conspiracy 
to destroy him. - A’ man, who had professed 
the greatest friendship for him, contrived 
to excite an insurreétion in one of the provin- 
ces, and charged Amorvin with a design to 
dethrone the sultan. But the sultan, having 
been once deceived, was cautious, and pursu- 
ed his investigation, till the innocence of A- 
morvin, and the wickedness of his enemies 
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were apparent. The chief of an conspiracy 
was condemned to a painiul .death, and A. 
morvitl, who shuddered at the idea of caus- 
ing the death of a fellow creature; in vain 
besoughé the sultan to pardon the of. 
fender. In the agony: of distress he retir- 
ed to his apartment, and throwing himself 
on his couch, covered histtace with his hands, 
and exclaimed, “« O wretched Amervin ! the 
wishes of thy heart are all gratified, and the 
result is misery. Surrounded by enemies, 
suspected, insulted, andthe cause of guilt in 
others ! ah vain and foolish man ; now dost 
thon remember the counsels of chy. tather, 
andsigh for peace, and the valley of Acrratt !’? 
Scarce hadshe pronounced these words, when 
a clap of thunder sheok the palace,’ and a 
son.ot light stood betore him. His. counte- 
nance beamed with benignity and: majesty ; 
his nobe.af the purest whute, fell in foids o- 
ver-his:azure vest, his hait floated in ringlets 
over his shoulders, and a glittering tiara a- 
dorned isshead.  Amorvin,’’ said:the ge- 
nius,.“ thy prayers, aad thy virtuous: purpo- 
ses. are. accepted, and the rashness. of youth 
is.forgiven. Thou. hast seen, that. in the 
courts of princes, not evenrvirtue.can shield: 
thee froma: calamity ;: that happiness resides. 
not. with pemp or power, andithat the man 
of virtue. may; be more useful: in. a village 
than ina palace. Remember the precepts 
of thy. father, and adore. the author of thy 
beingy' ‘Phunder. again shook the apart. 
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ment ; the genius vanished, and Amory, , 
found himself on the side of the mountain 
that overlooked the valley of Arratt. With 
a mind composed and thankful, he descended. 
the hill, and seekmg his old habitation, pas- 
sed a life of ptety and peace. 


—— JUIN Ga— 


SELECT PASSAGES 


FROM 


The Letters of Robert Burns. 

Rexricion, my honoured friend, is surely 
a simple business, as it equally concerns the 
ignorant and the learned, the poor and the 
rich. ‘That there is an incomprehensibly 
Great Being, to which l owe my existence, 
and that he must be intimately acquainted 
with the operations and progress of the inter- 
nal machinery, and consequent outward de- 
portment of this creature which he has made, 
these are, I think, self evident propositions. 
That there is a real and eternai distm@ion 
between virtue and vice, and, consequently, 
that | am an accountable creature ; that 
from the seeming nature of the human mind 
as well as from’ the evident imperfeétion, 
nay, positive injustice in the administration of 
affair s, both inthe natural and moral worlds, 
there must be a retributive scene of existence 
beyond the grave, must, I think, be allowed 
by every one, who will give himself ame- 
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ment’s refleftion. I will go farther and af- 
firm, that from the sublimity, excellence, and 
purity ot his doctrine and precepts, unparal- 
leled by all the aggregated wisdom and 
learning of many preceding ages, though, fo 
appearance, he himself was the obscurest and 
most illiterate of our species—Therefore 
Jesus Christ was from God! 

Whatever mitigates the woes, or increases 
the happiness of others, this is my criterion 
of goodness ; and whatever injures society at 
large, or any individual in it—this is my 
measure of iniquity. What think you, mad 
am, of my creed ? 


weer sees 


Reticiox, my dear friend, is the true com. 
fort ! A strong persuasion in a future state 
of existence ; a proposition so obviously 
probable, that setting revelation aside, every 
nation and people, sofar as investigation 
has reached, for at at least 4,000 years, have 
in some form or other firmly believed it. In 
vain would we reason and pretend to doubt. 
I have myself done so to a very daring pitch, 
but when I reflected that | was opposing the 
most ardent wishes and the most darling 
hopes of good men, and flying in the face of 
all ages, I was shocked at my own conduét. 
I know not whether [ have ever sent you the 
following lines, or if you have ever seen them, 
but it is one of my favourite quotations, 
which I keep constantly by me in my prog- 
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ress throu eb life, an the language of the beok 
of Job: 
Against the day of battle and of war, 


spoken of religion. 
*Tis chis, my friend, that streaks our morning bright; 
*Tis ¢bis that gilds the horrour of our night. 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithiess, or when foes pursue 5 
*fisthis that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, 
Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies ! 











I swavt transcribe you a few lines I wrote 
inan hermitage belonging to a gentleman in 
my Nithsdale neighbourhood. They are al- 
most the only fayours the muses have cor- 
ferred on me in that country. 


Thee whom chance may hither leady 

Be thou clad jn rustick weed 5 

Iie thou deck’d in silken stole, 

*Grave these maxims on thy soul. 
Life is but aday at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost, 

Hope not sunshine every: hour, 

Fear not clouds will ever lower. 

Happiness is buta name, 


“ 
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Make Content and case thy aim. 
Ambition is a meteor gleam, 

Fame an idle restiess dream 3 . 
Peace the tenderest flower of spring, 
Pleasuresminsects on the wing! 
Those that sip the dew alone, 
Make the buterfies their own 
Those that would the bloom devours 
Crush the locusts, save the flower, 
For the future be prepared, 

Guard wherever thou canst guard ; 
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But thy utmost duty done, 
Welcome what thou canst not shun. 
Follics past give thou to air, 

Make their consequence thy cares 
Keep the name of man in mind, 

And dishonour not thy kind. 
Reverence, with lowly heart, 

Him whose wondrous work thou art ; 
Keep his goodness still in view, 

‘Thy trust, and thy example too. 
Stranger, go ! heaven be thy guide ! 
Quoth—the beadsman of Nithside. 


O rrucatity ! thou mother of ten thou- 
sand blessings—thou cook of fat beef and 
dainty greens!—thou manufacturer of warm 
Shetland hose and comfortable surtoyts :— 


thou old housewife, darning thy decayed 


stockings with thy ancient spectacles on thy 
aged nose !—lead me,hand me in thy clutch- 
ed, palsied fist, up those heights, and throuch 
those thickets hitherto inaccessible and im- 
pervious to my anxious weary feet: not 
those Parnassian crags, bleak and barren, 
where the hungry worshippers of fame are 
breathless, clambering, hanging between 
heaven and hell ; but those glittering cliffs 
of Potosi, where the all-sufficient, all-power- 
ful deity wealth, holds his immediate court of 
joys and pleasures ; where the sunny expo- 
sure of plenty and the hot walls of profusion 
produce those blissful fruits of luxury, exo- 
ticks in this world and natives cf paradise} 
—Thou withered sylph, my sagecondu@ress, 
usher me into the refulgent and adored pres 
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ence !—the power splendid and. ibomt: as ie 
now is, was.once the puling nursling of thy 
faithful care and tender arms !}—Call me i 
son, thy cousin, thy kinsman, favourite, and 
adjure the God by the scenes of his infant 
years, no longer to repulse me as.a stranger, 
or an alien, but to favour me with his pecu- 
liar countenance and protection! He daily 
bestows his greatest kindnesses. on the unde- 
serving and worthless—assure him that I 
bring documents of meritorious demerits ! 
pledge yourself for me, that for the glorious 
cause of nucre, J willdo any thing, be any 
thing—but the horse-leech of private oppres» 
sion, or the culture of publick robbery.!i - 


* 


DRAMATICK BIOGRAPHY. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LIFE OF GOLDONT. 
BY FT. HQLCROFT. 


Tuts author has himself written his- life, 
in three small o@avo volumes, which are 
prefixed to his works : at least to the edition 
printed ut Venice, in 1788. ‘That city gave 
him birth, in the year 1707: his father (a 
ph ysician) and mother both inherited” smait 
fortunes ; but the fortane of his father: had 
been greatly impaired, and that of his’ moth- 
er and aunt lay chiefly at Venice. His p: 
ents were great lovers of theatrical sche 
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tions, and particularly his grandfather, who: 
had ‘comedies and operas performed in his 
house, and aétors, singers, and musicians, as 
his frequent guests. Children always imitate 
that which most amuses them, and that 
which they most frequently see. Goldoni, 
speaking of himself, says—‘* Among the 
comick authors, whose works I continually 
read, I preferred those of Cicognini.” This 
Flosentine, little known in the “Republick of 
Letters, wrote many comedies, of much in- 
trigue, intermingled with weeping pathos, 
and trivial humour : but they were very in~ 
teresting ; he having the art to excite sus 
pense and give pleasure by the Latectaent: 
“To him, therefore, I was greatly attached, 
and studied him so much that, when eight 
years old, 1 had the temerity to draw the 
sketch of a comedy. My governess thought 
it very fine, my aunt jeered me, my mother 
reproved but at the same time kissed me, 
and my preceptor affirmed that it contained 
wit and common sense too great to have been 
hoped from such a child. As for my oot 
toes, who had more gold than Bae 
he could never believe the work to be ine. 
but affirmed it had been revised and correét- 
ed by my preceptor. 

“ ‘The dispute on this subject became too 
warm, but was luckily tl mscins Be by athird 
person, who was the Abbate Valle of Berga- 
mo, a friend of the family, who had seen me 
working at.my comedy, and had witnessed 
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my flights and fancies. JI had prayed him a 
not to mention it. “He silenced the’ dispu- a! 
tants, and did mie justice.” ‘L 

Goldoni says that, in the edition of his B°"” 
works printed by Pasquali, he had cited the ree 
name of the Abbate Valle, who was still liv. "B. 
ing in the year 1770, in proof of this fat; @ 
thinking he might have more friends and re- . 
lations, by whom it would not be believed. 
Fe further tells us this comedy, or rather 
this puerile attempt, was read by all the soci- 
ety who visited his mother. 

After receiving a good education, Goldo- 
ni was induced by his parents to study the 
law : but, previous to this, Goldoni. gives 
some anecdotes of himself that deserve to be 





long 
known. : shi 
. iad 
In the pope’s dominions, women are not @ . 

: wit] 
suffered to appear on the stage ; andhe had §, 
a principal woman’s part given him to per- by} 

‘ , ) 
form, with the prologue to speak. This Me: 
prologue was of so singular a kind,” says @ 
Goldoni, “ that I have never forgottenit: § 
literature had become so corrupt that poetry @. / 
and prose were alike subject to bombast: @. 
metaphor, hyperbole, and antithesis, held the @ 
place of common sense. ‘This bad taste ex- 
isted as late as the year 1720: the follow- ie 


ing is the manner in which I had to address 
my auditors—‘ Oh, most benignant Heaven, 
from the rays of your resplendent sun, you 
behold us, butterflies, who, on the feeble 
wings of our conception, take flight towards 
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so beautiful a luminary.” He adds, * this 
fne prologue produced a shower of comfits, 
vith which the theatre was inundated, and I 
almost blinded ; such being the common | 
manner of giving applause in the states of Waa 


Bo 


ou: 


his 





ne the Pope.” 

*. Being at Rimini, where he was under the 

“?) \Bicare of the professor Candini, Goldoni relates 

a the manner in which he became acquainted ‘ 
‘si with a company of comedians. Their sea- j 


son at Rimini was nearly over, and the Di- 
rector, or Manager, informed him they were 
do. 2 to remove to Chiozza, where they were 
the play afew days ; and that they should af- 
wa terward goto Venice. “ To Chiozza!”’ ex- 
3 claimed Goldoni ae my mother, whom | 
long to see, is at Chiozza.”” Hearing this, 
iid the comedians all loudly called, come! come ea 
had with us, on board of our bark ! You shall 
sae be well received and pay nothing ; excepting a 
“his by helping us to joke, laugh and sing. Such any 
an invitation,’’ adds Goldoni, “* could not be i 


Cle 


ays | . 
‘? _ Bprefused. The day came, the comedians were 
icy [gcedy, and, when they saw me, they began 
re to cry Goldoni ! Goldoni ! Thus laughing, 


the leasting, and caressing me, the sails were 
set, and farewell to Rimini.” 

Of the pleasures of this little voyage he 
gives an animated picture. On the fourth 
day, they arrived at Chiozza; and being Mt 
earful he had aéted rashly, he entreated the if 
Manager to accompany him to his mother. i 4 
Being at her house, they entered, and Goldo- et 
We. VOL. 2, 


~ 
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ni remained -in,an, anti-sabhaetes: while the 

mapager. went,,and. spoke to: his mother, 











Signora, said he, [come frortiRimini, and | 


bring news of your son—-Indeed ? How does 
he do ?—In perfe& héealth—Is he-happy } 
So.so, Signora—Whatiis the. matter ?—He 
longs to. see his\dear mother—.Poor boy |: | 
wish he were here f (I, says: Goldonis, stood 
listening with a beating heart)—T-offered to 
bring him here—And why did not/he some 
Signor ?—Should you be. edad to gee him }— 
No. doubt !-But his.studies ?—~-He.;may re- 
turn. to. them::.-beside. masters <dre every 
where to be proctired—Then the sight of him 
would make. you,happy: ?~— Beyond expres- 
sion !_—Behold him, Signora! |. on 

‘¢ Saying this, he, opened the door»; I ran 


into my mother’s arms, and. while she kissed 


me, tears would not suffer hér to: speak. This 
was a theatrical. seene, to which the stage di- 
rector.was. accustomed. ert 

-During the progress. 4f his. audiés, Goldo- 

ni, relates..varidus adventures; interesting 
sie, and. critical situations, from which he 
sometimes, escaped with difficulty. He was 
several times in danger from artful women, 
had oncé determined to become ac Capuchin 
friar, .was . stimulated by ‘his parents -and 
friends to study.the law, and: enjoyed: places 
of. some diplomatick importance. The. the- 
atre excepted, the law appears to have been 
his most serious. study 5. and,..through the 
shief part of his life, he bore the appeilatiot 
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of the advocate Goldoni. His first and 
reigning inclination finally prevailed, and he 
devoted himself so- entirely’ to the stage that 
the number ofthis dramatick works, in ‘the 
edition of Venice already cited, is almost in; 
credible. ' ‘Tragedies and comedies in verse, 
comedies in prose, musical operas, farces, af- 
ter-pieces, “and: interludes, amounting to lit- 
tle less than two hundred, beside those which 
it seems have never yet’ been ‘printed, prove 
the fecundity of his mind, and the prodigious 
ap with which he wrote: ~ 

His chief labours were for the theatres at 
Venice's : he excelled in the Venetian dialeé, 
but, being ambitious to write pure Tuscan, 
he made matty efforts to attain purity ; and 
wrote many comedies to prove it attained; by 
the reading ‘of which a foreigner, at least, is 
satishied they were not writtenin vain. ~ But 
on purity! of di@ion, it very rarely happens 
that-a foreigner’ ‘can give’a just opinion. 

In the early part of life, he visited most of 
the chief cities of Italy, and’ ‘while ‘he atten- 
tively studied men-and manners, could not 
fail-to highly profit by ‘these excursions. Af: 
ter the numerous pieces he had given to the 
Italian theatres, and particularly to those of 
Venice, ‘he’ ‘was’ pressingly invited, in the 
year 1760; to make a journey to: Paris ; for 
which city he’departed,in April 1'761, being 
greatly excited ‘by curiosity; ‘yet déeply re- 

gretting to’quit the*place at which he had 
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ny of Italian players, at Paris, who were al, 
so desirous of better success, and who imazgi. 
ned it would be secured by the name and tal. 
ents of Goldoni. It afterward, however, 


sit. ¢ 
appeared that these hopes were not fully an, cane 
swered ; but it also. appears that the fault 9 ,15. 
was not with the poet: it rather lay with hes 
the publick, who could not be expected toun- J the 


derstand or enjoy comedies written in a for. ins| 
eign language, equal to those which were f had 
nightly before them, in their native tongue. JB eq 
The genius of Goldoni, though repulsed @ 
was not subdued ; for, while in Paris, he 
wrote acharming little comedy in French, 
called Le Bourreau, Bienfaisani, which not on- 
ly gave infinite pleasure on its first appear: 
ance, but which still keeps and will long con- | 
tinue to keep. its due rank upon the stage, §@ the 
To write.a highly successful comedy ina @ 2 
foreign language affords an undeniable proof J an 
of superiour powers of mind. pe 
A man like Goldoni could not fail to find J th 
protectors among the great, at Paris, where @ su 
people of rank had long made it one source @ W. 
of gratification to notice and promote the in- 4 
terest of men whose literary abilities were in  ’ 
high esteem: he was recommended to the | 
royal family, and many years remained pre- 
ceptor in the Italian language to some of the 
princesses. I believe he never again visited 
his native country ; but of this Ido not speak 
with certainty ; nor have I. any document 
before me of the year in which he died. Iy 
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the last chapter of his Memoirs, however, he 
says; Behold me arrived at the year 1787, 
and the éightieth of my age.” “In the same 
chapter he tells us that, having ‘been’ lately 
il, Count Alfieti paid him’ a visit and adds 
that Sophocles and Euripides were the mod- 
els of this gréat p oet! ‘Of his own comedies 
he says—"The ‘applicatigh which I gaveto 
the writing of them’ was that which nature 
inspired.”* In the’ preceeding ‘sentence hé 
had indeed satd—** ['am much more indebt- 
ed to nature than to’ study. Se ieth 
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On some occasion, ‘the late Mr. Sheridan 
the ator,,was wantonly insulted on the stage 
at Dublin, to which he replied’ with» spirit 
and propriety. A ring leader was so exas¢ 
perated, by the reply, that hé rushed »behind 
the scenes, uttered the abuse-which passion, 
suggested, “and received the ‘chastisement 
which he deserved.) Mr. Sheridan was in« 
died for an assault.' No one sin’ Dublin, 
supposed that a player would find: support, 
not even in acourt of justice, against a gen- 


tleman.. ‘This was a mistake: Lerd Chief 


Justice Marley worthily presided, and would’ 


not suffer» packed: juries : to be: impanelled.: 
Mr. Kelly was.the plaintiff, and his.abnsive 
language being proved; the jury acquitted 


Mr. Sheridan, without leaving » their:box. 
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During the trial, he was <alled on the ta. 
ble, to answer questions, by an eminent, 
though nota well bred counsellor, in behalf 
of the plaintiff. “ [ want,” said the lawyer, 
**to see a curiosity. 1 have often seen a 
gentleman soldier, and a gentleman tailor, 
but never yet a gentleman player.”” With. 
out the least embarrassment, Mr. Sheridan 
modestly bowed and replied, “ I hope, Sir, 
you see one now.”” A loud murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the court, and the coun- 
sellor, impudent as he was, slunk to his sea 
and never asked another question. 

The behaviour of Mr. Sheridan afterward 
is still more to his honour. This Mr. Kelly 
had toolishly imagined his gentility would be 
supported, and subscriptions raised to pay 
the fine of five hundred pounds, in which he 
was cast, for his condué in the riot. He was 
wholly deserted, lay some time in confine- 
ment, and at last knew no better means than 
to solicit Mr.'Sheridan, who immediately pe- 
tioned government to relinquish the: fine, 
and became himself solicitor and bail, to the 
court of king’s bench, for the enlargement of 
the gentleman, Mr. Kelly. 








In Paris, the gallery of the theatre is cal- 
led Paradise. ‘The Duchess of Orleans took 
a fancy to go the play one night, with only 
a fille de chambre, and to sit there. A young 
officer sat next her, was very free in his ad- 
dresses, and, when the play was over, con- 
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cluded by offering her a supper, which she 
seemed to accept. He accompanied her 
down stairs, but was confounded when he 
saw her attendants and equipage, and heard 
her name. — Recovering, however, his pres- 
ence of mind, he handed her into. her carri- 
age, bowed. 1m silence, and was retiring 

when she called out, «« Where is the supper 
you promised 2”? He bowed.and replied, “ In 
Par adise, we are all eqauals ; but I am not 
insensible of the respe& I owe you, Madam, 
onearth.”” This prompt and proper reply 
obtained for him a placein the Duchess’s 
carriage, and at her table. 


Tue actors of the French theatre were de- 
sirous that those of the Italian should speak 
nothing but French. The question was 
brought before Lewis XIV. and Baron and 
Dominique were appointed the fadvocates for 
each party. Baron was the famous actor, 
who had been educated by Mohére ; and 
Dominique was ano less famous Harlequin. 
When the former had ended his harangue, 
ihe king made a sign to ,Demiaique to speak 
inhis turn. After var’ous/harlequinade an- 
ticks, he addressed himeelf to. thes monarch, 
and asked—*‘ In what danguage does:your 
majesty command me to speak ?”’—*'Speak 
as you please,” replied the king—** Thapus. 
exactly what I wish,’’ answered Dominiqtes: 
“my cause is gained! | iambly thank your 
Majesty.” ‘The king laughed heartily at be- 
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ing thus entrapped. “ ‘My word is given,” 
said he ; ; “it cannot be specter Ms 
* —_ 

Tt was long the custom in abe; and is of. 
ten still, to sketch the plot and incidents of a 
dramatick piece, and leave the actors to fill 
up the dialogue extempore. © This was prac. 
tised by the italian company at Paris. Har. na 
fequin Bouffon de Cour was one of these pieces,  ™ 
and, when it appeared in 1716, gave much die 
pleasure.  ‘Uhe fable, or sketch given to- the me 
actors, was printed for the use ot the ladies, thé 
who at that ‘time were generally desirous to  — 
Jearn the Italian’; ‘so that it was customary Pr 
for a lady to have an Italian master in her 9 ™ 








box, to interpret the dialogue, like as travel: er 
lers in Italy take Ciceront to on 2: the anti- eo 
quities of Rome, ~* ec 
. After’ the ' representation of this piece, hi 
yo OS the famous Harlequin, came for- e 
ward, and acaressing the spectators in a = § 
gon, half Italian‘half- French, which ‘was « 
pleasant'as he spake it, said,’ «* Ladies sind 
Gentlemen, I have read a little tale this j § 
morning, for howand then I take the whim § $ 
of reading,:which, with your permission. | i 
will repeat in Italian ¢’and those who under- 


stand will explain it. 50 those who-do not.” , 
He then, in a: most comick manner, repeated | 
the fable of La Fontaine, called The Miller, his 
Son, and his Ass, accompanied by Most whim- 
sical gesticulation: he alighted from the ass 
like the miller, mointed him like the boy, 
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trotted before them, assumed the different 
cones of reproach, with which the passengers 
are supposed to speak, and, having ended 





| this humourous recital, added in French— 
| « ITcome now, Ladies and Gentlemen, to the 


application. J amthe miller, I am the boy, 
nay, and l am the ass. This critick com- 
mands, * Harlequin, speak French ! the la- 
dies do not understand you, nor the gentle- 
men perhaps much better.” I bow, return 
thanks, turn on t’other side, and there 1 hear 
—‘ Harlequin, you ought never to speak 
French : you lose all your fire, all your hu- 
mour; it will not do !?—You see how I am 
embarrassed ! tell me, must I speak French, 
or must speak Italian ?? When he had end- 
ed,a person from the pit, who appeared to 
have colleéted the votes of the house, repli- 
ed— Speak what you please, you always 
give pleasure.” 
Ea 


Wuen the ballet of the death of Captain 
Cook was first brought forward at Covent- 
garden theatre, an apparently sea-faring man 
in the gallery, frequently annoyed those be- 
hind him, by repeatedly rising from his seat 
during the representation ; the consequence 
ofhis great attention to the scene as passing. 
When the savage steals behind Cook, and 
lifts the dagger to strike the fatal blow, he 
rose with violent emotion, and cried out, 
You damn’d villain, what are. you about ?”” 
Then suddenly recollecting himself, he sat 
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beg your pardon, gentlefolks; «butcthis: af J per 
fects. me,-for Lwas avith the Capraines at te les 
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ORIGIN AND ADVANTAGES OF His: We cc 
a " i oe TORY... tt 
BY DR. MAVOR. faé 

‘T's endeavour to perpetuate the memory J be 
of great.and laudable astions, seems to haye J ¢o 
intruded itself even into the barbarism of the of 
most savage and illiterate nations. The Jn [i fo 
dians, the negroes, who are now the most rude ai 
and unlettered tribes existing among man. Jj ™ 
kind, are fond of. registering the deeds:of pr 
their distinguished countrymen ;\ and. by —@ ‘ 
some symbolicaf representation or other, on J it 


trees and stones, or'mounds of earth cin 
up, or deep pit falls, they indicate the prais- 
es of some deserving ¢ chief, or the site obs some 
remarkable action. 

How produétive of benefit t to society, how 
conducive to order and harmony; is that a- 
miable propensity, g0 strongly united to the 
soul of a thinking creature, to desire the ap- 
plauses, and to thirst atter the encomiums of 
our friends and associates! | ‘Wretches,. des- 
titute of this principle, who despise ‘the good 
opinion of the world, whose hearts know not 
the raptures and exultations of receiving de- 
gerved praise, are. prepared for the most des- 
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perate-and abandoned ondereaduun'; cares 
jess whether: ‘they are remembered ‘as’ the 
blessing, Or as the curse of theit fellow « crea~ 
tures. - 

--The'soul, in the sdeence! it-feals ht “Hie 
thought of the céssation of its’ adtivity, per- 
ceives, beside thé blissful ex péctation of a fu- 
ture state of ‘existence, -‘Tlo alleviating satis 
fation equal'to the hope’ of being ‘rémem- 
bered by posterity. Hence ovr avidity’ of 
doing or saying things worth remembrance, 
of briguing, as it were, for praise’; nor, as be 
fore hinted, can there be a more rational and 
laudable‘desire:. It is highly probable that 
mankind, ‘even in their first patriarchal state; 
preserved, by such vehicles as were adapted 
to early ages, family memoirs; for the bene- 
fit of succeeding generations ; that these, by 
contemplating the virtues or thé ‘vices of 
their ancestors, might strive to emulate their 





merits; or,.on the contrary, to avoid and des~ . 


pise qualities that were destrn&tive of peace 
and happiness. Several passages in ‘the sa- 
cred chronicle seem. to justify this: conjecture, 
by allusions, often introducedinto the mouths 
of speakers, to some Temote’ act or event of 
the lives of theif’ progenitors. 
Before the invention of letters, the great 
and the powerful seem to have relied, for fu- 
ture praise and’ remembrance, upon massy 
and huge stru€tures, expressive of the gran- 
deur and petency of those who causéd them 
‘o be erected. Hence the mighty works of 
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Webuchadnezzar and Semiramis: and hence 
those magnificent and awful edifices, the ,y. 
ramids ; edifices, that have survived the very 
names of their founders. At length, human. 
ity and letters spread themselves over the 
face of the earth ; and laid the basis of mon. 
uments still more durable ; and the intro. 
duction of the excellent, the myaluable art of 
printing, made the communication of them to 
all ranks of people cheap and easy. From 
this source flow the refinements and embel. 
lishments that so remarkably distinguish 
taodern from all preceeding times, _ 

Fame ceased now to be restrained to him, 
who, with the hands of a thousand slaves, 
could build himself a name : like a confined 
torrent, it burst itstoo narrow bounds, and 
diffused itself, im gentle streams, among all 
conditions of men. _ Since this auspicious pe- 
riod, every one has been permitted to be- 
«ome a candidate for glory ; and vicein ev- 
ery situation, has been exposed to the scourge 
of reproach. Happy he, who feels, with one 
of the greatest of poets : 


Nor fame Islight, nor for her favours call ; 
she comes uniooked for, if she comes at ali : 
‘Butif the purchase cost so dear a price, 
‘As soothing folly, or exalting vice ;. 
Or if no basis bear my rising name 
ut the fallen ruins of another's fame ; 
Indignant let me scorn the guilty bays, 
Dvive from my breast that wretched lust of praise : 
Unbiemished let me live, or die unknowa ; 
Oh! grant an hoacst fame, or grant me néne. 
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History, as it is one of the most ancients 
so itis one of the most improving sciences. 
Not only to the great, but to every one, it is 
an excitement to virtuous, and therefore, 
jaudable actions : it is a kind of sea-mark to 
warn from the approach of the sands and 
shelves to which we are often exposed : it o-« 
pens our minds ; informs us what to seek, 
and what to shun; renders us conversable 
creatures, and fits us to be members of so~ 
ciety. 

The pleasure and entertainment of this 
study are equal to any thing that can be ex- 
pressed. We seerr to converse with our fa= 
thers ; and to bein the very scene of action 
which the historian 1s describing : we rejoice 
and exult, we glow with passion, we melt in- 
w pity, we are filled with indignation and 
temorse, we shudder with Horror, we are im- 
patient to trace the hand of Providence to 
the catastrophe of affairs; and, in a private 
study, experience all thejoys and tumults of 
life. 

In order to understand and derive advan« 

e from what we read, some judgments 
Medideke and the observance of some rules, 
are always necessary ; and never more so 
than when we read history. Great care 
should be taken, lest, from reading without 
attention, or from a wrong choice of histori- 
ans, the mind be led to imagine only sucle 
and such things right, without giving fair 
quarter to another party Qtyopinion. A. pers 
XcVOL. Be 
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son who sits down to this study, should dj. 
vest himself of all prejudice and partiality ; 
should enter upon his subject, unbiassed by 
any resentment or pique against any party 
‘or sect, whose aétiors he is going to scan; 
till, by onde | different accounts of the 
game persons or fa&s, his reason directs him 
where to settle his good opinion, or his dis. 
like. Biography, which intfoduces tis more 
™inutely to the charaéers of the persons who 
have acted conspicuous parts in those events 
which the historian records, ts extremely 
aseful as a collateral study ; anda know. 
fedge of geography, and, indeed, an immedi. 
ate reference to maps, is often necessary to 
render the pages that lie before us intelli: 
gible. : 


SELECTIONS 
FROM CARR’S NORTHERN SUMMER. 
LADIES OF SWEDEN.« 

« Tur Swedish ladies are, in general, re 
markably well shaped, en bon point, and have 
a fair, transparent delicacy of complexion; 
yet, though the favourites of bountiful Na- 
ture, strange to relate, they are more dispos- 
ed to conceal than display those charms 
which, in other countries, with every possible 
assistance, the fair possessor presents to the 
entaptured eyes to the best advantage. A 
long gloomy black cloak covers the beautifu! 
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Sw rede when she walks, confounding all the 
distin¢tions of symmetry and deformity ; 





| and even her pretty feet, which are as neat 


and as well turned as those of a fine French. 
woman, are seldom seen without the aid of 


| a favouring breeze. Even the sultry sum- 


mer has no influence in withdrawing this 
melancholy drapery: but I am informe 
that itis less worn now than formerly : often 
have I wished the silkworm had refused his 
contribution towards this tantalizing con- 
cealment : occasionally the streets of Stock- 
holm displayed some bewitching seceders 
from the abominable habit. This custom 
arises from the sumptuary laws, which forbid 
the use of coloured silks.” 


ae ee 


AFFECTING STORY. 


«¢ A prer the burning of the Turkish fleets, 
near T'scheme, a beaytiful young Russian 
lady, attended by an elderly lady, appeared 
at Leghorn ; although she appeared with- 
out shew, or the means of making any, her 
society was much courted on account of bs 
sweetness and accomplishments of her min 
the attractions of her person, and a certain 
air of majesty which particularly distinguish- 
ed her. ‘To some of her most confidential 
friends she communicated the fatal secret 
that she was the daughter of the Empress 
Elizabeth, by a private marriage, and that 
her pretensions to the throne of Russia: were 
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superiour to those of Catherine IT. to whose 
suspicious ear the communication was im. 
parted with uncommon celerity. Allured 
by the deceitful ‘solicitations of a Russian 
officer, who was an agent of Count Orloff, 
who promised to espouse her cause, and to 
gain over the count, she came to Pisa in the 
beginning of the year 1775, where Alexey 
Orloff then resided in great magnificence, 
during the repairs of his fleet. Upon her 
arrival the count paid his respects to her with 
all the deference and ceremony due to a 
reigning sovereign, affected to believe her 
story, and promised to support her preten- 
sions. At length, after appearing with her 
at every fashionable place during the carniv- 
al, and paying her the most marked and filat- 
tering attentions, he avowed, in the most res- 
pectiul manner, a tender passion for her, and 
submitted to her the glittering prospect of 
her mounting with him the throne to which 
she was entitled. Intoxicated with the idea, 
she gave him her hand. A few days after 
the nuptials, the count announced a magnif- 
cent marine entertainment in honour of the 
marriage, ‘The young personage proceeded 
to his ship with all imaginary naval pomp ; 
as soon as she entered the cabin, gracious 
heaven, what a display of treachery was 
developed ! Orloff upbraided her with being 
an impostor, and the more barbarously to 
degrade her, ordered her delicate hands to 
be fastened by handcuffs, which had been 
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prepared for the purpose, and quitted the 
ship, which immediately sailed for Cron- 
stadt, from whence she was brought to the 
fortress in a covered barge, where she was 
immolated, and never heard of more. It is 
supposed she was drowned in her dungeon, 
which was rather deep, during one of the in- 
undations of the Neva.”* a 








CHARACTER OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


«“ Wuat of good he has he owes to him- 
self ; his foibles, and they are few, originate 
elsewhere ; he is the absolute slave of his 
lord, and ranks with the sod of his domains; 
ifalord, whose despotism is frequently more 
biting than the Siberian blast, never illum- 
ined by education, bruised by ignoble blows, 
the objeét and frequently the viétim of baron- 
ial rapacity, with a wide world before him, 
this oppressed child of nature is denied the 
common right of raising his shed where his 
condition may be ameliorated, punished only 
to toil in a distant district under the protec- 
tion of that disgraceful badge of vassalagea 
certificate of leave ; and, upon his return, com- 
pellable to lay the scanty frnits of his labour 
at the feet of his master ;- and finally, he is 
excluded from the common privilege which 
nature has bestowed upon the birds of the 
air, and the beasts of the wilderness, of chus- 
ing his mate: he must marry when and 
whom his master orders. Yet under all 
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this pressure, enough to destroy the marvel. 
lous elasticity of a Frenchman’s mind, the 
Russian is what I have depicted him. If the 


reader is not pleased with the portrait, the 
painter is in fault.” 
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SELECTIONS 
From Turnbull’s Voyage round the World. 





COURTSHIP. 


“ 'Tuey,’? New-Hollanders, “observe no 
particular ceremony in their marriages, 
though their mode of courtship is not with- 
out its singularity. When a young man see 
female to his fancy, he informs her she 


_must accompany him home ;_ the lady refu- 


ses, he not only enforces compliance with 
threats, but blows : thus the gallant, accord- 
ing to the custom, never fails to gain the vic- 
tory, and bears off the willing though strug- 


giling pugilist. The colonists for sotme time 


entertained the idea that the women were 
compelled and forced away against their con- 
sent; but the young ladies informed them, 
that this mode of gallantry was the custom, 
and perfeély to their taste.” 


HOW TO CATCH FISH.—Yo0 Parents. 


«¢ Whilst the female child is in its infancy, 
they deprive it of the two first joints of the 


Tittle finger of the right hand; the operation 
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eing effected by obstructing the circulation, 
by means of a tight ligature : the dismem- 
bered part is thrown into the sea, that the. 
child may be hereafter fortunate in fishing.” 

























OTAHEITAN LUXURY, y 
« When we killed any hogs, I generally mii 
contrived to reserve a part of the ofa/ for the ae 
ge Ces: | 
ROYAL BEVERAGE, OR OTAHEITAN NECTAR. 
« The ava or yava is a root of a hot intox- 
@ no icating quality, and is thus prepared.—The | 
1ges, root is well. cleaned, and being split into small iat 
with- pieces, and well masticated by some of the chief’s 
sees aitendants, on whose sobriety dependance can 
she be placed; the liquors is discharged into a 
refu- wooden dish, and mixed up dy the Jjinger, with 
with a due proportion of the milk of the cocoa 
ord- nut or water, to adapt ittathe palate. The i 
vic- compound is next strained through a num- a 
rug- ber of cocoa-nut fibres, and served up ina Ah 
Lime small bow] of cocoa leaves, holding bom a 
were quartern to ahalf a pmt. This precious : 
con- beverage is then considered as a peculiarly i 
em, elicious treat for the royal family, and the greqs 
OM, chiefs of the country.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 





JRISH ANECDOTE. 

Tue ifferiour class of people in Ireland 
have a peculiar quaintness and humour, truly 
chara¢teristick; and which is often displayed 
to the infinite amusement of their hearers, 
When Lord Townshend, however, arrived 
there as lord lieutenant, he complained that 
he could not distinguish this particular qual. 
ity, or the general dissimilarity of manners, 
of which he had previously heard a very en- 
tertaining account. The gentlemen around 
observed, thatas hisexgellency never had any 
intercourse, or spoke with the lower sert, he 
could not expect to be acquainted with their 
general manners ; but advised him to con- 
verse personally with them, if he wished to 
form a correct opinion. His lordship, as a 
man of wit and whim, readily assented, and 
the same evening sallied forth mcog. with sev- 
eral others. Passing along a quay, he went 
up toa man who was selling some trifles, and 
after conversing very affably for some time, 
and remarking on a highland regiment then 
passing, bought what came to a few shillings. 
Having no silver, he pulled out his purse and 
requested change for a guinea. “For a 
guinea,” exclaimed Pat, staring him full in 
the face, “ Arrah, by Jasus, now, (pointing 
to the highlanders) you might as well ask one 
ef them for a pair of breeches !”? 
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The smartness of the answer and the pro- 
priety of the instantaneous comparison, for- 
cibly excited his lordship’s risible faculties, 
and making Paddy a present of the guinea, 
he walked off to join his company. 


MISTAKEN VANITY. 

THE following anecdote is told by Lucian, 
in his treatise against an ignorant man who bought 
a number of books. When the Thracian Bac- 
chanals tore Orpheus to pieces, they say his 
harp was thrown into the river, with hisbleed- 
ing head upon it. While the head sung a 
lamentable elegy onthe fate of its late proprie- 
tor, the harp touched by the wind, accompa- 
nied it with a solemn strain ; till swimming 
down the AZgean sea, the riot itt concert 
arrived at Lesbos. The Lesbians taking them 
up, buried the head in the spot where, i in Lu- 
cian’s time, stood the temple of Bacchus : 
and hung up the lyre in the temple of Apol- 
lo. Neanthus, the son of Pittacus thetyrant, 
who had heard the wonderful qualities of this 
harp, that it tamed wild beasts and moved 
even trees and rocks, and that, since the time 
of Orpheus, it had never been touched, had a 
violent desire to try its effects. With this view 
he bribed the priest who had it in keeping, to 
give it to, him, and hang up one similar 
nits place. Neanthus wisely thought it was 
not proper to use it by day, nor in the city, 
lest he should bring the houses about his ears, 
but hiding it under his robe, went by night 
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to try itin the environs. Being quite igno. 
rant of musick, hebegan scraping upon it at 2 
strange rate, byt with no small pride and sat. 
isfaction, as deeming himse}f the worthy heir 
of the musick of Orpheus. The town 
dogs, who I suppose were all turned loose 
into the streets at night, as is now the custom 
in Turkey, came to the sound in crowds, 
Neanthus in transport imagined, now the 
beasts had come, the other effects would 
follow, and looked sharp round to see ifa 
rock or a tree were coming toward him dan. 
cing a minuet. Poorman! he was wofully 
deceived ! The dogs had only come thinking 
the strange noise proceeded from a wolf or 
a wild hog,and enraged by the horrid din, 
tore its unfortunate author to pieces. 





EMPIRICISM. 

“4 singerbread-baker at Bungay, in Suffolk, 
awho was in the habit of attending all the 
fairs in that neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of selling gingerbread nuts, and amusing the 
people with musick, which he played to at- 
tract them to his stall; his poney being af: 
fected with a cough, a person at Brundick, 
in tse same county, advised him te give the 
animal a mixture of vinegar and honey, 
which, in a short time, had the desired effet, 
of restoring his donkey to health. The ba- 
ker, reasoning on this rapid cure wrought on 
the animal, concluded that it might produce 
as salutary an effect on the human body : he 
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therefore determined to give it a trial, under 
the name of the Vegetable Balsam, and com- 
menced advertising it at a guinea per bottle, 
as a specifick for coiisumption of the lungs, 
&c. &c. and, strange to relate, the efficacy of 
this medicine (merely simple oxymel), was 
soon attested by people, from whose elevated 
situation in life, otie might have supposed 
would liave known better. He soon gave 
up gingerbread baking and fiddling, for the 
more lucrative, but less honourable, pursuit 
of selling honey and vitegar at a guinea a 
pint, by which he amassed a very consider- 
able fortune, whieh scon raised htm to the 
distinguished honour of a Doder of Physick, 
although perfeé&ly ignorant of pharmacy, 


anatomy, and diseases.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICK FISH-DAYS. 

Ix the archives of a little place called St. 
Claude, situate in a remote corner of the 
most mountanious part of the county of 
Burgundy, are preserved the particulars of 
the sentence, &c. of a poor gentleman, who 
who was beheaded on the 28th of July, 1629. 
Being reduced to the utmost poverty, and 
urged by the most intolerable hunger he eat, 
on a fish day, a morsel of horse-flesh which 
had been killed in a neighbouring field. 
The following is a copy of his sentence— 
“ Having seén all the papers of the process, 
and heard the opinions of the do¢tors learned 
in the law, we declare the said Claude Guil- 
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lon to be truly attainted and convicted of 


having taken away part of the flesh of a J 


horse, killed in the meadow of the town ; of 
causing the said flesh to be dressed, and of 
eating the same on Saturday the 3lst of 
March, &c.”? It concludes with this observa: 
tion, “* SUCH DBEDS ARE ENOUGH TO MAKE A 
MAN’S HAIR BRISTLE WITH HORROUR !” 





LOTTERY TICKETS. 
In the early part of the reign of King 


George the Second, the footman of a lady of 


of quality, underthe absurd infatuation of a 
dream, disposed of the savings of the last 
twenty years of his life in two tickets, which 
proving blanks, after a few melancholy days, 
he put an end to his life. 

In his box was found a plan of the manner 
in which he would spend the five thousand 
pound prize, which his mistress preserved as 
a curiosity. 

«‘ As soon as I have received the money, 
I’ll marry Grace Towers, but as she has been 
cross and coy, I’ll use her as a servant. 

«« I’very morning she shall get me a mug 
of strong beer, with a toast, nutmeg, and su- 
gar init; then I will sleep till ten, after 
which | will have a large sack posset. 

‘¢ My dinner shall be on table by one, and 
never withoat a good pudding ; I'll havea 
stock of wine and brandy laid in; about five in 
the afternoon [’ll have tarts and jellies and « 
gailon bowl of punch ; at tea a hot supper 
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1 of of two dishes ; if I’m in good humour, and 
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of a | Grace behaves herself, she shall sit down with 

sof IB me; to bed about twelve.” © } 

d of ; 

tof A CURIOUS. AND’ MOMENTOUS CALCULATION. 7 

rva- Tue difference between rising every morn- by 

cE A ing at six and at eight, in the course of forty i i 
years (supposing a person: should. go to bed al 
at the same times he otherwise would) a- A 
mounts to 29,000 hours, or three years, one 

cing hundred and twenty one days, six hours ; : 

yot §§ so thatit is justthe.same as if ten years of 

of a life (a weighty consideration ), were to be ad- 

last ded ; to which we might command eight Tr 

rich hours every day forthe cultivation of-our if 

ays, minds in knowledge.and_ virtue, or the .dis- " 
patch of business. | 

aner This calculation is made without regard i | 

and to the hissextile,; which reduces it to three if 

d as years, one hundred and eleven days, sixteen 
hours ; and at eight hoursa day, will want Ai 

ney, about a month of ten years. » (I 

een : ii 
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1 su- To the Editor of the Polyanthos.: 

ufter Happy in the society of a few friends of a lite- 
rary turn, it has occurred to me that a few pages 4 

and of the PoLyantuos might be usefully and agree- i 

hy bly filled up by cursory remarks on life and man- i 

oe ners, particularly adapted to the service of the it 
youthful part of my own sex. As our little i 

nd a coterie consists of rose-lipped nymphs, youthfud iy 

pper watrons, and snows crowned grand ‘<daies, We f a 
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flatter ourselves that our united talents may fur. 
“flish a paper monthly, so teropering the serious- 
ness of age, with the vivacity of youth, as to in- 
duce your female readers to peruse with attention 
what shall be devoted entirely to their improve- 
ment. Happy indeed will the writers deem 
themselves, if their labours should recafl but one 
feraale, from mere froth and frivolity, to dignity 
ef sentiment, and habits of rationality and truth. 
| PSYCHE. 
MENTORIAN ESSATS.....No.. 1. 
** Unsullied honour decks thine open brow, 
“ And candour sparkles in thy modest eye.” 

Licut and darkness aré scaréely more 
different than is true generosity, from that 
Spurious quality, which among the young 
and thoughtless too often bears the name. 
The one is the diamond, which the more it is 
Scrutinized, the more beautiful it appears; 
the other is a bungling imitation made up 


of disagreeable materials, whose polish can-. 


hot bear the light of the sun, but derives all 


its false glitter, from the glimmering of the | 


midnight taper. The one is the ornament 
and delight of society, the other, a fomenter 
of discord, and the bane of social life. True 
generosity is founded upon the sacred laws 
of justice, and can no more exist in the 
human heart without a strict adherence to 
its rules, than a pyramid can be supported 
without its base; while this false kind, to 
which the Englich language has not ever 
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deigned a definite name, but which may per, 
haps be expressed by the words artebations 

igality,” or a ‘* passton iving,” may 
me triumphant in that ro a Pon. neither 
justice, nor common honesty have place. I 
write to the young, and I wish ta address ie 
heart 5 imstead then, of abstract reasoning, I 
will give them dn example from real life, and 
if it should be the means of recalling only 
one from the labyrinth of vain ostentation, 
to the plain but capacious dwelling of justice 
and generosity, I shall think my pains am- 
ply repaid. 

At the age of twenty-one, when the prin- 

ciples of young people are supposed to be 
pretty miuch formed to the character of suc- 
ceeding life, were the twin sisters; Ellenor 
and Jane; left th possession of a large prop- 
erty; by the death of their parents. This 
was equitably divided bétween them. A 
house, equipage; servants, &¢. were at their 
disposal, and were to be enjoyed in common, 
while they both remained single. 

Young, prosperous, and accomplished, 
with pretty faces; and uncorrupted hearts, 
they began thé career of life. Sensible that 
they were decided objects of attention and 
regard, it was natural that each should seek 
so to act as to: merit approbation or applause. 
The principles which guided the actions of 
Jane, were those of strict probity and honour, 
Equally fond of the gaieties of life, with her 
sister, equally followed and caressed, she 
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considered that she owed it to ‘herself, and 
to society, to attend pun¢tually to every do- 
mestick arrangement, and «in particular to 
keep the most strict and exaét.account of all 
her money matters. Af before her rents _be- 
came due, she had occasion to borrow, she 
suffered no pleasurable party to prevent her 
immediate rermbursement, the moment, she 
had it in her power. Indeed, so unpleasant 
was this method -of supplying her wants, 
that she would,-and .often did, .deny herself 
a rational gratification, and postpone for 
weeks, along wished for pleasure, rather 
than. to stoop to.so degrading’an alternative. 
In consequence she was never driven into 
mean subtéerfuges, and every part. of her 
condua would bear the nicest investigation. 
Although she gave so. much to those who 
were real objects of charity, she was infinite- 
ly superiour to the vanity and parade of 
continually making presents to those who 
were her equals in rank and fortune. She 
had no need of this; she had a better claim 
to their regard ; the perfect amiability and 
sweetness of her whole behaviour. Ellen, on 
the other hand, was guided in her conduct by 
the motive (for she had no principle) ot selfish- 
ness and vain-glory. Sensible that the quer- 
ulous pettishness of her temper was perpet- 
ually disobliging her friends and acquaint- 
ance, she flattered herself, that by lavishly 
scattering among them the gifts of fortune, 
she should obliterate the remembrance of 
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former caprices. Never methodizing her 
exigences, she was perpetually embarrassed, 
and would borrow of the first. person she 
met, and then, perhaps, borrow fram a. se- 
cond acquaintance to pay the frst, and 
though without a serious intention to de- 
fraud, would through giddiness and extrav- 
gancey alienate the affections of her best 
friends; and subject herself to the worst suspi- 
cions. Seldom indeed, was the lonely cottage. 
of poverty visited by Ellenor, but frequentiy 
was'she flattered by the exhibition of expensive 
baubles, which she had lavished among those 
who needed them not. In afew years, ‘iow-. 
ever, by this mode of conduct, her large 
fortune was annihilated, and after having 
fluttered ia the gay circles for one year more, 
by dint of falshood, and borrowing what she 
never could repay, despised by those upon 
whom she had lavished ‘her fortune, she sunk 
into poverty and contempt. ; 
Briar-Hill, July 20, 1806. 
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For tHe PotrAntios. 
THE following letter, Mr, Editor, is. offered 
as. a specimen of genuine bombast.. It was writ- 
ten at Cambridge, by a Mr. S- C - ot 

Watertown, to Mifs R P : 

Ex Zdibus Harvardinis, to Miss R. P. 
No heart can‘conceive, nor tongue of men 
or angéls express the esteem and regard, 
which I bear your sacred and almost divine 
¥ 2 
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person. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
gracesadorn you. You are the beauty of 
beauties ; the glory of glories ; perfection 
upon perfection ; a most notorious specimen 
of false heraldry ; splendour upon splendour, 
by George; apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. You are the North-American Helen; 
the Massachusetts Venus; a galaxy; a 
milky way ; a glittering combination of peer- 
less, matchless, unparalleled delicacies, and 
unprecedented rarities ; chief of all the ways 
of Goduponearth. ‘There is none like you ; 
you are the ne plus of Omnipotence, relative 
to the human system; admired by men and 
angels, nay, by the very brutal herd! The 
Sun, that glorious king of day, stands still, 
as in good old father Joshua’s time, blushes 
at his meanness, is ashamed of his own in- 
feriour lustre ; and hides his diminished head 
oitener than you imagine, in dark, thick, im- 
penetrable clouds. ‘The moon, the splendid 
queen of night, shines not so long as you 
are up andawake, The stars seem to lan- 
guish, and refuse to shine till you are surely 
hid in sheets and blankets, which are their 
concomitants, I love you; I admire you ; 
I am tortured even to non compositure for 
you, when I think of you. O for the kiss of 
kisses ! the canticle kiss ! the diphthong, the 
matrimonial, the consummate kiss! the sub- 
lime, the profound, the perforating kiss of 


ardent and intense charity! The Lord 


bless you. a C—, 


A. D. 1743, 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 

FounDAMENTAL éruths resemble the stars ; 
and our reason is like the graphometer. If this 
mstrument, constructed for the purpose of ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, has been derang- 
ed, however slightly ; if, from the point of de- 
parture, we commit a mistake of the minut- 
est angle, the errour, at the extremity of the 


visual rays, becomes absolutely incommen- 
surable. 


We are apt to be very pert at censuring 
others, where we will not endure advice our- 
selves. And nothing shews our weakness 
more than to be sharp-sighted at spying oth- 
er men’s faults, and so purblind at our own, 
Those have a right to censure, who have an 
heart to help ; the rest is cruelty not jus- 
tICEW 
_ Frugality is good, if benevolence be joined 
to it. "Fhe frst ts leaving of superfluous ex- 
penses, the /ast bestowing them to the bene- 
fit of these that need. ‘The frst, without the 
izst, brings covetousness ; the Jast, without 
the frat, brings prodigality. Both together 
make an excellenttemper. Happy the place 
where that 1s found ! 

Perhaps I may be thought to degrade hu- 
man nature by resembling it toa sounding 
instrument. But when I see old Harpax ca- 
pable of exulting at nothing but at the jingle 
of his money, or his nephew only delighted 
with the rattling of the dice box; the musick 
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of their vrlitsbe lives ‘does not, in my opinion, 
come up to the variéty or number (to say 
nothing of their seveetness) of notes on a salt. 

box. ‘So what-ean I compare Clarinda, when 

she stuns us with her continual noise, while 

she is repeating her adventures, her conquests, 

her bargains, her misfortunes, but a drum ? 0 
What is Flavia, with her changing notes, 

dying airs, and séraphick ‘Taptures, but an 

Eolian harp? And what is Amyrillis, who 

keeps a list of ail the miscarriages and indis-. 
cretions of her acquaintance, and proclaims 
scandalous anecdotes through the town, but 

a trumpet ? 

We should observe, says Socrates, that the 
sun, who seems designedly exposed to the 
view of the whole creation, permits no one, 
steadily to bebold him. Every instrument em- 
ployed by heaven, i is renesorig The thunder is 
darted from on high ; it dashes in pieces 
every thing it meets; but no one can see it 
fall; can see it strike ; ; Can seé it return. 
The winds are invisible ; though we see well 
the ravages they every day commit, and feel 
their influence the moment they begin to 
blow. If there be any thing in man that 
partakes of the divine nature, it is his soul : 
there can be no doubt that this is his directing, 
governing Principle ;_ nevertheless it is im- 
possible to see it, From all this be instruéted 
not to despise things invisible: be instructed 
to acknowledge their powers in their effeéis ; 
and to honour the Deivy, | 
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THE MINSTREL. 
— 6 


FROM THE NEWBURYPORT HERALD. te 
LINES { i 
Occasioncd by seeing the “ Eulogy on the Ameri~ | 
can Roscius.” | 
Say, haft thou feen that airy form 
Of elegance and native grace, 


Which ail the little Loves adorn, 
To rival Beauty’s faireft face ? 


And haft thou feen that witching {mile, q 
W:th more than magick’s potent charm--- ' 


The itoick’s hardeft heart beguile, | J 

_ And Age’s coldeit bolom warm ? t | 
Or haft thou feen thofe eyes of fire, : q 
Like ftars inlaid in azure blue, 


Awaken every wild defire, 
And thrill the foul with tranfports through ¢ 


That warm exprefhion haft thou feen, 
Yet gentler than the timid dove, |” if 
Which, dreft in Virtue’s pureit mien, 1 


But bids thee think, not fpeak, of love ? —~ 


Thofe features, moulded by the mind, 
From each diftant, varied fource, 
That can the myftick thought unbind, 

And, stient, hold the keen difcourfe ? 


That dulcet voice with rapture fteal, 
To fafcinate the liftening ear ; 

Say !—didit thou then tumultuous feel, 
And fond extatick pleafure hear ? 


Or haft thou feen bleft Genius bring, 
On zephyrs wafted from the flies, 
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A plume, to feather Fancy’s wing, 

As o’er the drama’s fcene fhe flies ? 
Then haft thou feet, in ¥ifions wild, 

The {plendour of poetick light ; 
Like SHaxkrsPEARE, Nature’s darling child, 

Gild, more.than ftars, the fhades of night ? 
tae sa feen a female Mufe 

The foul of poetry impart ; 
Have.felt each Aumbering paflion rife, 

And fgund her pathos melt my heart ! 
X’ve feen her, frayght with SHaKkEsPEARE’s 
, page, 


With SHakEsPears’s wondrous flight keep 
pace 3 


Have feén her animate the ftage, 
_ And lend the Actor jufter grace ! 
For I have feen the blue-eyed fair, 
That miitrefs of poctick lays ; 
And read her fweet enchanting air— 
The eulugy in Coorer’s praife ! 
MARINERO. 
— 


1 SONG... 

FROM THE PERSIAN OF HOSEIN. 
So fweet is the air that our minftrel now pours 
My — will ne’ér wake from their dream of 

elighr, 

And es gh mitt prolong the dul! hours, 
And cheerlefs refond to the gloom of the night. 
So mellow the drops of the wine that each fips— 
‘The oldeft and graveft in hymour are lott, 
And cry, asthey take the mgiftcup from their lips, 
Boy, give us no more left we envy the hoft. 
The fong of tlé minftre) breaks fweet on my ear, 
‘The rofe-colour’d wine canits pleafures impart, 








H 
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But ah! her imprefhion ftill lovely and dear, 
No minftrel or wine can efface from my heart. 


How blifsful her prefenéé, no words can exprefs—— 
My looks muft betray the émotions I feel ; 
How painful her abfence, my language much lefs, 
Can mourn for her Jofs and my forrow reveal. 


No cyprefs that fhadows the walks of the grove, 

So aggre waves, when her charms are dif- 
play’d, 

No rofe ever bloom’d in the garden of lové, 

So fair as the cheeks of my beautiful maid. 


As mufk fcented gales from the defert foretell 
The march of the caravan haf’ning and nigh ; 
This letter, perfum’d by her touch; declares well, 
Her footfteps advancing to gladden my eye. 


The phantoms of night deeper f{feal on the gloom, 
A traveller I faint and far wander aftray ; 
But on the clouds the bright morn beams re- 
ume. : 
And Hofein ne’er cares for dawn of the day. 
MARINERO. 








semelt 


SONG rer THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1306. 
Written by R. T. Paine, jr. Esq.and sung by Dr. 
Park, at the celebration of American: Ind- 
pendence. 
Tune—Whilst happy in my native land. 


Wine o’er the wilderness of waves, 
Untrack’d by human peril, 
- Our fathers roam’d for peaceful graves, 
To deserts dark and sterile. 
No parting pang—no long adicu 
Delay’d their gallant daring ; 
With t4em, their Gods and Country too, 
Their pilgrim keels were bearing. 
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All hearts unite the patriot band, 
Be liberty our natal land. 
il. 
Their dauntless hearts no meteor led, 
In terrour o’er the ocean 3 
From fortune and from man they fled, 
_ To Heaven and its devotion. 
Fate cannot bend the high bora mind 
To bigot usurpation :— 2 
They, who had left a world behind, 
Now gave that i a a nation. 
iif. 
The soil to til!, to freight the sea, 
By valour’s arm protected— 
To plantan empire brave and free, 
Their sacred views dire&ed : 
But more they fear’d, than tyrant’s yoke, 
Insidious faction’s fury ; 
For oft a worm destroys an oak, 
Whose leaf that worm would bury. 
, iV. 
Thus rear’d, our giant realm arose, 
And claim’d our sovereign charter :— 
Her life, blood-warm, from ADAMs rose, 
And all her sons from Sparta. 
Be Fret, Columbia! proudest name 
Fame’s herald wafts in story : 
Be Free, thou youngest child of Fame, 
Rule, brightest heir of Glory! 
V. 
Thy Preste, mid the battle’s ire, 
Hath Africk’s towers dejected s— 
And Lybia’s sands have flash’d with fire, 
From EaTon’s sword reflected. 
Thy groves, which erst the hill or plain 
Entrench’d from savage plunder, 
Zo Naiads turn’d, must cleave the main, 
And sport with Neptune’s thunder. 
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ODE 


Written by S. WoopwortH, for the Fourts 
OF JuLY, 1806. 


Tune—* Rise Columbia.?’ 


WHEN from our shores BELLONA’s Cat 
Recoil’d amid dread scenes of war, 
Columbia’s Genius—the Genius of our Jand 
Thus gave her sons this great command : 

“© Revere fair Freedom’s chosen son, 

S Protec? with life the Prize he won.” 


High on her right the Hero stood, 
Viétorious from the fields of blood, 
And pois’d to Heaven his reeking blade, 
As witness to the vow he made :— 
“‘ This Arm, with Heaven for its shield, 
‘© Shall ever guard the dear bought field.’’ 


The Goddess heard the solemn vow, 
And twin’d the laurel round his brow, 
While swell’d the anthem to his praise, 
And spheres responsive caught the lays :-— 
‘* Revere the HeroW ASHINGTON ! 
“* For he your Independence won.” 


Then while we consecrate the DAY, 
Which gave our land its Jawful sway, 
Let all our bosoms glow with fires 
Becoming sons of Hero-sires :— 
Swear ne’er to forfeit what they won, 
While earth revolves around the sun. 


While Mars’ red banner floats unfuri’d, 
O’er the blood delug’d eastern world ; 
Heve Peace shall bless us with herreign, ~ 
While Virtue, RicuT, and FAITH remain: 
Then let mad Europe blush to see, 
That Peace can dwell with Liberty. 


Zee. VOL. z. 
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But if our foes should e’er conspire 
To kindle FREEDOM’s funeral pyre, 
And homebred traitors join the band 
To subjugate their native land :— 
Our Youth indignant shall arise 
And save the dearly purchas’d prize. 


Then while our goblets fow with wine, 

And rich libations grace tlie shrine, 

In clouds of incense to the skies 

Let this inspiring theme arise : 
“ The Youth of Freedom e’er will be § 
“< Champions of sacred Liberty.” i 


Our fathers fought, and scorn’d to yield, 
*Til dire Oprression fied the field; 
Then gave this mandate with the prize 
Tounborn patriots yet to rise :— 

“© Prote® the blessing we bestow, 

“ And guard your Rights from every foe.” 


Then, YouruHFuL Parriors, rise and ‘sweat 

To hold the glorious Name you bear ; 

Your dear bought FREEDOM to maiatain, 

While Ocean, Earth, and Skies remain ; 
And like your fathers still tobe 
INDEPENDENT, GREAT and FREE. 


ee ee 


TO THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE. 

Mysticx source.of strange.expression, 
Fairest link of nature’s chain. 

Stamp’d with God’s divine impression 
O’er his mighty~ orks to reign. 

Whence, O say, thy magick treasure? 
From what wide, unknown abyss 

Ever yield’st thou radlew pein: 
Speechless, gentlest, wildest bliss ? 
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Is it in thy front aspiring, 


Where the virgin lily blows, 
While with lining purple firing 
Spreads the geatle blushing rose ? 


Or with pensive lustre streaming, 
Where yon sparkling glories rise, 

Sweetly sad, like Cynthia beaming 
In thy love inspiring eyes ? 


Is it in yon bed of roses, 
Breathing thousand odours round 

Lucy’s lip, where loye reposes 
In ethereal fetters bound ? 


Or in yonder winding dimples, 
Magick cells of fairy art, 

Where the elfin, culling simples, 
Brews his spell upon the heart. 


““ Cease, O-cease thee, sightless creature,”” 
Thus I hear thee stern reply, 

“ °Tis not in ove wizard feature 
My enchanting sources lie ; 


Neither yet, where gently flowing 
Each in each congenial run, 

Softly blending, fading, glowing, 
Sweetly struggling into one. 


But in that mysterious union, 
Secret source of strange controul, 

In that sweet divine commynion 
Of the features and the soul. 


Ponder then, O child of pleasure. 

Haste to selze ON VIRTUE’S grace, 
Would’st thou have the magick treasure 
Of a love inspiring face.”’ 
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THE TEAR. a 
How seldom, in this desert vale, 
Congental happiness we find ; 
Seldom that friendship’s steady gale 
Reanimates the drooping mind ! 
Some passing, breeze, to sorrow dear, 
Dries but awhile the bitter tear ! 


Scarce bud the wishes of the heart, 
When, blighted by distrust, they die ; 
We feel the sun of bliss depart 
And o’er our fairest prospects sigh ! 
Some passing breeze, to sorrow dear, 
Dries but awhile the bitter tear ! 


Ah! when, to ils no more a prey, 
Shall yet the wearied soul repose ! 
Soon, and behold earth’s toilsome day, 
An everlasting sabbath close ! 
Fresh from the tree of life, is near, _ 
The breeze that dries the bitter tear ! 
SONNET. 
Der little boaster, proud and vain, 
So cold to Love’s delicious glow ; 
Ungrateful, to deride my pain, 
And mock these tears, that, burning, flow : 


But Time shall come, with stealthful pace, 
Thy seraph-beauty to difarm, 

To snatch that sweetness from thy face, 
When thou shalt strive in vain, to charm. 


But know, when from this wounded side 
The festering arrow shall be torn : 

Just vengeance shall repay thy pride, 
Thy torturing anguish wake my scorn : 

Then shalt thou feel my harsh disdain, 
Thou little boaster, proud and vain. 
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BON TON. 


i Srr Hal and Lady Sneer were heard 

; Disputing which had most regard ; 

: Says madam, ‘* When I die, my love, 
: Your guardian angel I will prove, 

; And hover round you night and day, 


Lest you, my heart, should go astray |”? 

“¢ And Jshali be so blest, my dear,”’ 

Cried spouse, ‘* beneath your phantom care, 
That speedy as you please, my loye, 
You may my guardian augel preve.” 





| Love still commands my heart and purse, 
Life else would not be worth. possessing ; 
Yet never let me maKeacurse — 
What Jove intended for a blessing. 
‘If faithless Chloe: should decerve, 
Am I to suffer darts and anguish ? 
No, gentle ladies, by your leave, 
I wish to /ove, but not to Janguish ! 
EPIGRAM. 
Zo a young lady who married avery old man. 
Since thou wouldst need, bewitch’d with fom¢ 
ll charms, 
Be buried in those monumental arms 5 _ 
All we can wish, is, may the earth hie light 
Upon thy tender limbs, and so good night. 


oe ae 


MODERN SONNET. 
Dark was the night, and loud the wind-ftorm 
how!'d ; 
Around, above, the vivid hghtnings glare : 
Te thunder’s awful noise unceasing roll’d 
ia dreadful pea!s along the troubled air! 
g Q | 
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When Arthur, silent, bent his careful way 
Across the landing’sdun and dangerous gloom : 
Seiz’d on the massy deor—that straight gave 
way— . 
And casi slow the horrour-breathing room ! 
Trembiing, with damb amazement now hetrod, 
While hope and fear hisbreast alternate sway’d ! 
Reach’d where he knew full well there erst had 
stood 
A table dimly gleaming in the shade. 
He felt, but utter’d, with terrifick fear, 
** G—d d— the tinder box! it is not here! ! P? 








SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 
ea Aaa 


SOMETHING OF THE WONDERFUL. 


Nature has been uncommonly prolifick the 
prefent summer, in marvellous produ@tons ; and 
Boston seems to have been the principal theatre of 
their exhibition. Within the short space of taws 
‘ittle months, the publick have been amused with 
—a calf with two heads—a calf with a human 
head—a non-descript biped from the East-Indies ; 
al as a shaved bear, caught in the woods of Ver- 
mont—a young lady without hands, who paints 
with her mouth—two Arabian dromedaries—a 
sheep with five feet and six legs, &c. ‘The 
‘time would fail us” to recount @// thefe won- 
ders ; we therefore close the catalogue with ‘the 
iollowing advertisement from the Newport Mer- 
eury of July 193 by which it seems the learned 
pig of Mr. Pinchbeck is at length outdone. 

“ The African Horfe, which is now the Horie 
of Knowledge, will be exhibited every day, Sun- 
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days excepted, at Mr. Townsend’s ftable, in Pel- 
ham-ftreet, until Saturday, July 26.—This beau- 
tiful animal was caught on the coaft of Africa, 
and from the beauty and peculiarity of his col. - 
ours and shape, was imported into this country, 
and exhibited asa natural curiosity. He is vari- ~ 
egated with four very rich’ and diftiné& colours, 
which are formed into beautiful circular spots, 
sunilar to those of the Leopard, and hig tail re- 
sembles that of the Elephant. Exclusive of these _ 
peculiarities, he will add, subtra&, multiply and . 
divide ; tell the hour of the day by a watch; - 
the number of buttons on a gentleman’s coat, and 
the number of persons present, with many other 
pleasing manceuvres and marks of sagacity, which 
excite admiration. No danger need be appre- | 
hended during the performance, as the apartment - 
is rendered very convenient.” 


—= 993000 
THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue Alexandria Advertiser of July 1x, fays 
‘*‘ The publick are respectfully informed, that the 
Spring Garden Theatre will open on Monday, 
July 21; where the Philadelphia and Baltimore | 
Company mean to offer the ladies and gentlemen 
of Alexandria and its vicinity One Montl’s Amuse- 
ment. ‘The entertainments will be select, and no ° 
exertions spared to merit their patronage.” 

Tue Summer Theatre at Vauxhall Gardens, 
New-York, opened on the oth of July, with the 
comedy of Animal Magnetism. The company 
consists of Meffrs. Twaits, Sully, Hogg, Young, 
Ringwood, Charnock, &c. Mrs. Young, Mrs. 
Villiers, Misses Dellinger, White, &c. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are about embarking for 
Europe. In a Card to the citizens of New-York, 
Mrs. [. “returns to the publick and her friends 
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her warm acknowledgments for their liberal pat- 
yonage in the line of her profession, and for all the 
aéts of private courtesy and friendship she has so 
often enjoyed. Atthe moment of bidding adieu, 
she assures them, that she parts with painful re- 
gret, and that, through all her future life, their 
acts of generosity and friendship will be remem- 
bered with the moft grateful emotions.”’ | 

The Providence Theatre opened on the ath of 
July, with the Honey Moon ; Duke DD’ Aranza, 
Mr. Harper; Rolando, Mr. Bates; aques, Mr. 
Turnbull; ¥uliana, Mrs. Harper—The compa- 
ny are now on an excursion to Newport, where 
they opened on the arft, with the fame play, and 
Sprigs of Laurel; Nipperkinz, Mr. Bates. 


ee Oe 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 


For the satisfa@tion of those -whom it may con- 
cern, we insert the following lines from the let- 
ter which enclosed the “ postscript,’ &c. in 
our last: ‘‘ The characters here sketched are 
purely imaginary, and the asterisks introduced 
are mere aids to the metre ; except in two instan- 
ces, line45, and line 56. But I have chosen to 
asterise the whole, that their application, or rath- 
er misapplication, may serve as an amusement for 
your idle readers, S.”? 

A.FRAGMENT we think would not be interest- 
ing tothe majority of our readers. : 

Psycue has our warmest thanks for her repeat- 
ed contributions. Mentorian Essays are welcome. 

We wish Harrior had sent us, with her 
Sonnet, a piece of the Currant Pie to which it was 
addressed. We should then have been able to 
have formed a more correct judgment of the 
niceness of the one and the truth of the other. 

Wivvany gentleman favour us with a Portrait 
and Memoir of General Eaton ? 
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